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ABST^CT 

This paper presents a history of educational 
administration among Canada's provinces^ discusses tha status of 
university preparation programs, and explores theorias of formalized 
and alternative approachas^ Befora the 1950 's, littla interest 
existed in administrators' formal preparation. Consolidation of 
schools led to graduate programs^ but the lack of raguiraments for 
preparation and experience indicates the persistence of the 
provinces V ^d^Gational jurisdiction. Historically, administrators and 
teachers first learned on tha job; graduate credentials are not yet 
completely accaptad* Because leadership resides with tha ministry and 
the district, administrators have few opportunities to initiate 
changes. The importance of schools' geographical and social contexts 
are not apparent to those observing this limltad progress. To 
formulata a perspective on educating administrators within Canadian 
cultural contexts, four paradigms illustrate the consequences of 
preparation programs adopting formalized or alternative approaches. 
Formalised prasarvlca training emerges within a functionalist 
paradigm, which delegates administrator control over the 
organisation* The tradition of training following practice is 
compatible with alternative paradigms^'-interpratlve , radical 
structuralist, radical hraBanlst—that hold flexible conceptions . This 
analysis finds no cause for alarm concerning Canada's slow pace of 
administrator education. Cultural contexts should precede 
professional ideologies in program design • Forty-^thraa endnotes are 
included, (CJH) 
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REFLECTIONS ON EDUCATING EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 

Erwin HIklos and Donald Chapman 
University of Alberta 

In this paper we sketch briefly how un i ve r s i t y - ba s ed 
programs for^the study of educational administration were 
Initiated in Canada. We then examine the extent to which formal 
preservice preparation is currently required as a condition for 
entry into administrative positions in the various provinces. 
The limited extent to which this has occurred prompts 
examination of possible reasons for the slow diffusion of the 
belief that administrators require specialized training. Some 
tentative explanations are found in the historical. structural 
and cultural context of educational administration in Canada. 
We move then to an examination of the conceptual basis for 
advocating specialized preservice preparation and speculate about 
alternative approaches to educating administrators. 

Nature of the Par spec t i ve 
Any effort to describe the state of administrator 
preparation In Canada and to understand what happens in 
university departments which offer programs in educational 
administratloh is fraught with numerous challenges. Little 
research has been conducted and little has been written on 
Canadian educational administration programs.' What literature 



there is has not baan compfled and integrated in any systamatic 

fashion. The more Important critical analyses about adueational 

administration which originate In Canada often appear to bm 

2 

prompted by ganeral concerns which are not unlqualy Canadian. 

Even at the level of basic description, the task Is 

complicated by the variety and diversity In the university 

programs which provide for the study of educational 

administration. The diversity reflects the social, linguistic 

and regional differences which characterize Canada, To present a 

description which purpoi ts to be a representation of what Is 

happening across the country would be to ignore important 

differences and to leave the Impression that there Is a Canadian 

approach to preparing educational administrators. Such an 

exercise would be misleading to outsiders and unfair to those who 

3 

value the diversity. 

We adopt a more modest, and, hopefully, a mora honest 
approach In this analysis. The perspective is Canadian only 
insofar as It reflects the understandings of two persons who 
Identify themselves strongly as Canadians, The view Is limited 
in that their experience is restricted to a particular 
geographic and social setting, namely, the prairie regir- of 

Canada, The effect which that particular context has on the 

fnalysis Is, of course, not clearly evident to those who are 
immersed In It, To some extant, validity of i nterpr e ta t I one 

rests on a correspondence test which can be performed only by 

others . 
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Beg I nn I ngs e f Administrator i ducat ton 

Before the 1950s there was only limited interest in fo 

preparation for the practice of educational adm I n i s trat i or 

Canada. Those who wanted to undertake specialized studies AiK so 

at universities in the United Statesi graduate level course^ w.. 

available at only a few Canadian universities. The expansion 

of the educational system, the centra I t zat i on of schools, a. t - 

formation of larger units of administration brought 

increasing interest in the role of the school superintendent, 

the early 1950s this interest resulted in some significant 

li 

actions by the Canadian Education Association (CEA). 

The initiation of developments in administrator preparation 
appears td have been due to a fortuitous event. As a result of 
contacting the Kellogg Foundation In order to explore funding for 
educational research, the CEA learned of the Foundation's 
Interest In educational administration. The Inquiry from the CEA 
came Just at the time when the Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration was being Initiated In the United 
States. Subsequently, a proposal was submitted asking for 
assistance to develop good administrative practices and 
leadership in education. The request was for funds to conduct 
courses, to develop Canadian Instructional materials, and to 
promote the development of graduate study. Mention was made also 
of the desirability of designating one university in Canada as 
the recognized center for studying the administration and 
supervision of large rural administrative areas. 

The CEA-Kellogg Project In Educational Administration v.as 
announced In 1952. Major focus of the project was on the 
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leadership role of the superintendent in the changing context 

brought on by the can t r a I i z a t I on of sehools. A pilot in-service 

education course of three week's duration was held for school 

superintendents from across Canada at the University of Alberta 

in Hay-June 1953. In subsequant years, four other courses were 

held at the University of Alberta and two at the University of 

Toronto before the CtA Short Course became an annual event at 

6 

Banff beginning in May, igfiO. The course has continued to be 

held there annually for a quarter of a century under , ss 

direction of different universities but with hardly any changes 

in purpose or format. Although there are numerous provincial and 

regional Inservlce activities, the CEA short course Is still the 

only regular nat ionaj^ administrator education project. 

After the Initial Kellogg grant was received, discussions 

continued on the role of universities In the professional 

education of school administrators. A second proposal was 

submitted to the Kellogg Foundation, and In February, 1956 the 

Foundation announced a five-year grant to the University of 

Alberta in support of a program which would serve a Canada-wide 
B 

clientele. The first doctoral candidate began studies In 1956- 

57 (even before the program was formally established) and 
graduated In 1958. Since then, approximately 250 doctoral 
degrees have been awarded at the University of Alberta. Some of 
these graduates became staff members at other universities as 
specialized programs in educational administration were developed 
during the 1960s and 1970s at universities across Canada.^ By 
the mid-1970s programs in educational adm i n I stra t i on were offered 
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at about thirty Canadian universities. Proirams are available at 
both master's and doctoral levels, and soma universities offer a 
pre-master's diploma in educational administration. Interest In 

educational administration courses at the diploma and master's 

1 I ■ . 10 

levels, as indicated by enrolments. Is relatively high. 

Admini strator Preoarat ion Reau I r ements 

Vhe relatively large number of graduate programs which have 

been established in Canada Is not necessarily an Indicntlon that 

thftre is general acceptance of the concept of formal presei-vic.» 

1 1 

preparation of educational administrators. Indeed, indlcaiiions 

are that university-based studies are still, at best, a 
desirable rather than an essential stage In the process of 
becoming an administrator. Whether or not specialized university 
study in administration is viewed as an an asset may be 
contingent upon a broad range of factors associated with a 
particular administrative position. Frequently, simply holding a 
master's or doctoral degree may be more important than the field 
In which It WBS obtained. In addition. In terms of 

qualifications at the s u per I n t ende nc y level. we may only now be 
shifting to the position at which a doctoral degree Is considered 
to be an asset rather than a liability. 

Some of these Impressions appear to be supported by the 
findings of a recent doctoral study conducted at the University 
of Alberta. In the study, Duncan examined the various 

provincial certification, preparation and experience requirements 
for superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals and 
assistant principals. The results of the survey reveal the 
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diversity whh';h is consistent with tha character of the Canadian 
educational mosaic. A summary of the certification, preparation 
and exper ience r equ ! r emfen t s for principals and superintendents is 
presented in Table 1. 

As is indicated in the table, only three provinces New 
Brunswick. Ontario and Manitoba require special certificates 

for princfpals. Four provinces. Includinfl the above three, make 
specific mention of a B.Ed. degree In statements of requirements 
for holding a p r I nc i pa I s h i p . In those provincas where a degree 
is required for Initial certification. this qualification would 
be assumed. Only three of the provinces specify a required 
number of courses in educational administration which ranges from 
six three-credit courses in New Brunswick to four In Ontario 
and one In Prince Edward Island. 

At the super intendency level, only the province of Ontario 
requires a special administrator's certificate. In terms of 
university training requirements for superintendents, three 
provinces have no specified requirement. three provinces require 
a B.Ed. degree. three require an M.Ed.. and one accepts any 
master's degree. Of the seven provinces which require some level 
of university training. only Alberta and Saskatchewan specify an 
administrative component — the equivalent of four full-year 
courses. Three of the five provinces require only the 

administration courses as specified by the particular M.Ed, 
program, 

A minimum number of years of teaching experience for holding 
princlpalships Is specified in some provinces. Among these 
Quebec is the highest with eight years. Only Ontario requires 
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prior administrative experience as well as complet-on of a non- 
credit course. At the super I ntendency level, seven of the ten 
provinces specify a minimum number of years of teaching 
experience which Is highest in Ontario with seven and lowest in 
Saskatchewan with two. Five provinces specify a minimum number 
of years of administrative experience ranging from two In 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan to five in New Brunswick and 
Quebec . 

The above complex of regulations, or In some case lack 
thereof. seems to be revealing of two or three considerations 
germane to this discussion. Clearly, the variations are 

indicative of the effect of provincial Jurisdiction over 
education, "in addition. the situation also Indicates that there 
has been less than wholesale acceptance of graduate degrees as 
appropriate credentials for school administrators. Of more 
specific interest Is that a requirement for university courses 
and/or programs of study in educational administration are modest 
to nonex I s tent . 

The current situation prompts a number of questions about 
administrator preparation in Canadai " Why has there been such a 
slow development In recognizing the importance of formal 
preparation for the practice of educational administration 7" ; 
"Why has the belief that the study of educational administration 
la essential to effective performance In administrative roles not 
be-iome more widespread?"; and. "Why were the aspirations which 
were implicit in the I n I t i a t I ves of the Canadian Education 
Association more than three decades ago apparently satisfied so 
easily?" Underlying all of these Is the question of why 



administrator preparation has not been more of an Issue In Canada 
in recent years, 

J n t e r p r e t a tj^o n 

The reasons for the nmited preoress In estabMshing the 
importance of specialized preservice preparation for 
administrators probably are grounded in the historical, cultural 
and structural features of Canadian education. An adequate 
examination of these conditions is beyond the scope of this 
particular paper; however, a limited excyrsion Into the area may 
serve to test whether more Intensive enquiry Is warranted. The 
explanations and analyses which follow are grounded heavily In 
personal experience, impressions and speculation. Nevertheless, 
even a modest attempt at Interpretation may serve to shed some 
light on the particular nature of the Canadian experience with 
the training or preparation of educational administrators. 

Structural Constdarations 

The constitutional provisions which grant. the Canadian 
provinces jurisdiction in matters related to education are, with 
few exceptions, defended vigorously and interpreted strictly 
according to the letter of the law. Active and direct Involvement 
by a federal or national agency In matters related to education 
inevitably raises questions of intrusion Into the provincial 
domain. Cooperation among the provinces on matters of any 

significance In education. other than defending themselves 
against the federal government, occurs only rarely. National 
organizations such as the Canadian Education Association operate 



within politieal and social reanties which foster the exchange 
of ideas but which generally preclude coordinated action on major 
issues* The involvement of the CEA in the establishment of a 
center for the study of educational adm i n I s t r a t t on at the 
University of Alberta in the 1950^ must be seen as a rare event. 
The persistence of the annual CEA short course for school 
superintendents Is indicative of the reluctance to modify a 
national or . i nter prov I nc i a I activity which seems to be 
functioning smoothly* 

The Constitution Act, l867f protects denominational 
education rights that exist at the time a province Joins 
con -deration, in relation to language, the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms guarantees minority I a n g ua g e^ educ a t 1 on 
rights, either French or English, where numbers of students 
warrant the provision of such services* Consequently, as might 
be anticipated, the educational policy issues which engender 

national and I n t e r p r o v I nc i a 1 debate are those which relate to 

16 

language and to religion* Although these Issues do have 

Implications for the administration of schoolss they have tended 
to lead more to questions about structure than to concern about 
the general qualifications of school administrators or the state 
of administrator preparation. The latter I tern simply Is not on 
any national agenda* Administrator preparation can be an agenda 
item only for provincial ministries. For most of the time, the 
attention of the policy makers is focused on numerous other 
higher priority items. 

At the provincial level, there is a strong tradition of 
central control over education* Although the responsibility for 
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numerous operational matters is delegated to the iocal level, 
the major opportunities for the exereise of educatiohal 
leadership reside with the ministry and, to some extent, at the 
district rather than the school level* In contrast to elected 
officials, educational administrators have limited opportunities 
to be the visible initiators of significant changes or reforms* 
What appears to be expected of administrators is quiet competence 
in the performance of their dutiesi a low profiU becomes the 
role. Administrators make their important contributions to 
education by Influencing those who make the public decisions, ^ 
The relatively low visibility of administrators has limited 
attention to their training or qualifications, 

H istor ical/Cul tural Cons i der a t Ions 

The historical context of the development of administrative 

positions in Canada probably has Inhibited the emergence of a 

mystique about administration which would require specialized 

preparation. In spite of the advanced state of urbanization, the 

18 

one-teacher school remains very much a part of living memory. 
In that context administrative functions, such as they were, were 
shared by the teacher and the lay school board. Teacher 
recruitment and selectionp maintenance of facilities, and 
financial operations were school board responsibilities. The 
teacher was responsible for such "administrative" functions as 
public relations, pupil personnel services, and curriculum 
development In their rudimentary forms. Those teachers who could 
perform the broad range of functions In a one-teacher setting 
could aspire to the position of a pr i nc 1 pa 1 sh i p of a multl- 
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teacher school. For those who were upwardly mobile in the 
educational system, the wo r k - e x p e r i e nc a route Into administration 
was clearly evident. Success in one position was a prerequisite 
to movement Into more favored or challenging positions. 
Administration was learned through experience in an incremental 
process. Establishing readiness at one position left only 
manageable amounts tc, be learned in the next position* 
Advancement to a senior post such as that of prov i nc i a 1 1 y- 
appointed inspector Involved careful selection. 

In retrospect, becoming an administrator during much of the 
history of education In rural Canada was a relatively easy 
process because administration itself was emergent at various 
levels of the educational system. When one-teacher schools and 
teachers who had been socialized to that setting were first 
brought together In mu 1 t I 1 a s s r oom schoolsi the initial demand 
or need for administration was rudimentary to say the least. 
Teachers, for the most part, maintained a high degree of 
Independence and carried on their activities according to the 
manner In which they were accustomed* A prime task of the 
principals of the day was to create a single school out of what 
was In effect a multiple number of schools. The process of 
schoo I -mak I ng brought with It administrative demands which were 
learned and accepted as part of the job* Indeed, there would 
have been nowhere to turn for training In how the task was to be 
accomplished. The processes of school consolidation and 

establ I shmeht of larger districts brought both the necessity and 
the opportunities for on-the-job learning. For those who were 
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involved in these challenges, there was little mystique about 

either what was required in administration or how these skills 

20 

were to be learned. 

Until recently, entry into teaching in Canada has required 

2 1 

relatively limited formal preserviea preparation. The 
prevailing pattern of teacher education was to start with a 
minimal program and to continue with formal education through 
part-time study or during periods of leave after teaching 
experience* Many teachers have acquired bachelor's degrees after 
long years of service in the classroom. This tradition was one 
In which training or ''preparation" followed experience. The 
formal study was seen to contribute to improved skills along with 
practice and experience, A similar concept appears to have been 
extended readily to administrator "training" programs when these 
were initiated. Not only teaching experience but also some 
administrative experience was regarded as a desirable 
prerequisite for undertaking a program of university study. 

The structural, historical and cultural factors which have 
been discussed provide, at best, only a partial explanation of 
why pre-servlce preparation of educational administrators has 
been slow to develop as a concept and as a requirement. To some 
extent, university depa r tmen t s o f educational administration may 
also have contributed to the slow growth in the Implementation of 
the concept* 

Prog ram Cons! d e rati o n s 

As we have stated, university-based programs in educational 
administration are a phenomenon of the last three decades. 
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Initially* two main challenges were faced by these prDgrams. One 

was to estabUsh eradfbility within the universityi the other to 

establish credibility with practicing educators. In many 

respects, the two challenges called for conflicting resolutions* 

The internal credibMity issue called for hfghly^ selective 

student admissions and for program elements which are 

academically rigorous* The external demand was for ready 

access, relevance to practicet and flexible arrangements. For 

the most part* the academic Interest has prevailed. Programs 

have been designed more with the Internal than the external 

22 

critics and constituencies in mind* Progress in responding to 

the special needs and circumstances of practicing educators has 

been slow. Where the response has been more rapid, the academic 

quality of the program has come under question. 

A further consideration is that departments of educational 

administration have not Identified themselves closely with 

prevailing educational Issues. During the last few years, 

educational administrators In Canada have been confronted with 

developmants which led to the Introduction of second language 

programs. Integration of the handicapped, community schools, 

operation of smaller schools, and emphasis on mu I t I cu I tur a 1 I sm . 

In addition, there have been administrative changes such as 

school-based budgeting and local appointment of 

24 

superintendents. Beyond brief mention In the relevant courses, 

preparation programs appear to have been largely unaffected by 
any of these changes. The Involvement of departments of 

educational administration other than in some research on these 
problems has been minimal. Since university-based programs, for 

17 



the most partp have ehosen not to address these issues, the 

relevance of the programs as preparation for the practice of 

25 

administration remains problematic* Insofar as some of these 

Issues are distinctively Canadian, the preparation programs have 

26 

not developed a dtstinctive orientation. 

The limited extent to which the study of educational 
administration can address current issues may reside also, 
partlyp in the diversity of the elientele enrolled in Canadian 
educational administration programs. Early in their development, 
the programs began to serve students from a wide variety of 
backgrounds^ different provinces and countries* aspirants for 
different positions^ students with a wide variety of interests in 
education from early childhood through to both institutional and 
non-formal adult education* The involvement of these clients In 
the study of educational administration has enriched programs* 
However, it has also tended to push conceptualizations and 
analyses to the highest common multiple of what might be 
considered Important Issues. In a program which Involves a 
diverse student group, we can speak of curriculum development as 
being an important function of administrators but we struggle to 
find a common ground in terms of specifics. We can say values are 
important but not which ones or what difference they make* The 
high level of abstraction In these programs helps to make them 
academically acceptable and appropriate for a broad range of 
clients, Howeverp this reduces their ability to serve as 
preparation for a specific field or position. Instead, they 
serve more as a general orientation and continuing education 
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function than as preservlce preparation. 

As a final aspect of program considerations, in terms of 

their basic orientation departments of educational administration 

seem to have set themselves apart from other areas of 

educational studies by allowing the emphasis on administration 

27 

to outweigh the emphasis on edueation. The interdisciplinary 

approach to the training of edueational administration which was 
strong in the 1950s took the field toward the social sciences and 
away from direct contact with curriculum, educational foundations 
and educational psychology. A generic view of administration was 
persuasive and still continues to influence the definition of the 
field of study. Although some educational administration 

programs are now more closely related to other areas within 
education, the dominant orientation has undergone little change. 
The interpretation which has been provided prompts the 
question of what directions should the education of 
administrators in Canada take in the future. Is the slow pace of 
acceptance of the preservfce preparation model appropriate? 
Should there be more rapid developmeht in the implementation of a 
certification requirement? Or is there some unintended and 
intuitive wisdom present in the relatively cautious approach 
which is being tLken to mandating administrator pr* e pa r a t i on 7 We 
would, of course, like to believe that at least a small element 
of the latter is at the basis of present practice, 

B _e_f lections 

Reflecting upon the evolution and state of the art of 
un i vers i ty=based administrator preparation In Canada — or, for 
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than mattar, administrator preparation in general once again 

raises broad and complex questions. As we reawaken our senses to 
the complexity and diversity of the undertaking, those of us who 
occupy and define the field are confronted by questions which 
have slgnffiw^nt ohtologicali epistemelogical and pedagogical 
i mp 1 i ca t i ons I Do we really mean preparation? Preparation for 
what purpose? Preparation in what sense? Preparation in what 
setting? Preparation of and for whom? Perhaps in the face of 
such questions and of diversity such as that which exists in 
settings like Canada, we might be well advised to seek multiple 
approaches to understanding administration and the education of 
a dm inistrators. 

In order to develop a b r oa d 1 y - ha s ed perspective on 

educating administrators, we shall turn for general guidance to 

the four paradigmatic viewpoints developed by Burrell and 
28 

Horgan. I n t r i g u 1 ng 1 y , these authors indicate that their 

efforts to make sense out of the confusion within the social 

sciences resulted In their achieving a *'way of seeing" social 

29 

theory and thinking about its implications. Perhaps their 

vision may help us to catch a glimpse of alternative ways of 
viewing questions about the education of administrators. Before 
we turn to the insights which the paradigms might yield on this 

particular issue, we will present a brief overview of the 

30 

perspect i ve * 

A 1 ternat Ive Paradigms 

Using a mode 1 -bu i 1 d i ng process which Is not unfamiliar In 
our field, Burrell and Morgan based their analysis on a two-by- 
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two matrix formed by the intersection of two continua, Th 
horizontal axis represents a continuum o^ assumptions about the 
nature of the social world. One extreme represents a perspective 
in social science which assumes the existence of a concrete 
world eKternal to the observer. Research orientatiohs at this 
end of the continuum involve a scientific, objective, nomothetic 
approach to gaining know ledge about the social wo rid. The 
opposite end of the continuum represents a rjbjectivist approach 
to understanding a world which Is socially constructed. In terms 
of research, perspectives at this end of the continuum are 
concerned with the value-iaden ideographic nature of knowledge 
which suggests that understanding depends very much on the nature 
of the subject, emerging through the very processes of Inquiry, 

The upper extreme of the Vertical axis represents a social 
science which is concerned with the dynamics of the social world, 
with such matters as radical change, structural conflict, 
contradiction, and modes of domination. The other extreme 
represents approaches to sociology based upon a concern for 
matters which sustain social order, regulation, cohesion and 
social Integration, 

On the basis of these two dimensions, then, the authors 
posit four paradigmatic viewpoints: f unc t i ona I i-s t , interpretive, 
radical structuralist and radical humanist. The former, which Is 
oriented toward an e^^jectivist view of the world and a concern 
for regularity. Is generally accepted as reflecting the dominant 
orlentatioh In social sciencei consequently, this Is also the 
perspective which characterizes most of organizational and 
administrative theory. The alternative paradigms which are 
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oriented towerd more subjectivist or change orientations hava 

31 

attracted only a iimited interest in the field* 

^® will attempt to apply Burrell and Morgan's 
coneep tua 1 i la t I on to administrator preparation or aducatlon* The 
line of reasoning is as follows. Each of the four paradigms 
functionalist, interpretive, radical s t r uc tu r a I i s t , radical 

humanist suggests a concept of organization which has at 
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least some dtstinctive characteristics. In turn, each concept 

of organization suggests a particular concept of administration 
or of administrators and their relationship to the social world, 
Furtheri the preferred type or kind of knowledge on which to bfise 
the practice of administration can be inferred from each of the 
concepts of administration. Finally, the knowledge base would 
seem to hold certain implications for the education of the 
a dm i n istrator , 

Our line of analysis will be pursued in two stages. First, 
will derive a concept of administration from a statement on 
the concept of organization, Secondp we will make some 

Inferences about administrator education on the basis of a 
presumed knowledge base. The first stage Is summarized In Figure 



Organ I zat Ion and Administration 

Within the functionalist paradigm, organizations are viewed 
as real entities In a real worldi they have an objective 
existence like other na t u r a I 1 y - oc c u r I ng phenomena. Either 
mechanistic or organismic metaphors are used In thinking of 
organisations as the means by which collectivities achieve 
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Figure 1. Concepts of Organizations and Adm 1 n i i t r a t I on 
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prade term I ned common goals. Organizations have dafinabl 

structures which are shaped by both internal and external forces. 

A strong belief In u n i ve r s a l i sm pervades the developnient of 

knowledge about the nature of organizations. In keeping with 

the emphasis on order and regularity, the tasks of administrators 

revolve around designing organizational structures and directing 

organizational proeesses in order to accomplish the mission of 

the organization. Administrators establish rational means-end 

chains* satisfy organizational needs, and strive to achieve 

efficiency and effectiveness. The dynamic underlying 

administration ;S performing a role; the primary objective of the 
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administrator \ control* 

Jn contrast to the preceding perspective, within the 

interpretive paradigm organizations have no objective existence* 

Instead, the phenomena to which we give the name organizations 

3^ 

are the consequences of subjective creations of Individuals^ 
The shared constructs of organization are eonstantly being 
created and re-created through the process of social Interaction* 
At the base of this human interaction are Intentional acts. The 
essence of organizations resides In the meanings which 
individuals assign to their actions and to those of others. 
Consequently, our understanding of organizations and of 
organizational life varies with Individual meanings and the 
extent to which these are shared. The universalism of the 
functionalist paradigm is replaced by an I n t e r s u b J ec t i ve 
particularism. This concept of organization leads to a concept 
of administration In which the administrator may be viewed as a 
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partner in the craation of organizational meaning. To the extant 
that administration is differentiated from other activities, in 
the idealised setting the administrator makes Important 
contributions to defining shared valuas. to communicating and 
ftxplicating maanlngs, and to facilitating the involvement of 
others In activities from which organization emerges. In 
contrast to the functionalist paradigm, when viewed from an 
interpretive perspective the administrator is seen as existing 
within a social context rather than performing a role. 

The radical structuralist perspective, like f unc t I ona 1 i sm , 
views organizations as real entities but places mora emphasis on 
their linkages with society in general. Organizations are part 
of a differentiated class structure and. in turn, are 
characterized by internal class divisions. The class divisions 
are related intimately to differential distributions of power and 
to differentials In access to resources; organizations are 
composed of "oppressors" and of the "oppressed." From the 
perspective of the emergent administrator within the radical 
structuralist framework, administration Is acting to bring .bout 
significant change, transforming social structures, and 

equalizing access to power. Major objectives of the 

administrator-change agents include eliminating oppression and 
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using crises to bring about desired changes. 

In keeping with a basic Interpretive orientation, within the 

radical humanist paradigm organizations are viewed as being 

socially created and sustained. However, the notion of 

"organizing" through individual action Is mora appropriate than 

U "organization" for describing the phenomenon. Although 
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"organ i zat ion" serves numan ends, It does so imperfectly. The 

imperfeetion results in an alienation of persons from the 

activitres in which they engage. Over time organization, as 

shared consciousness, tends to become reified and to dominate 

the individual. The major task of "administrators" is to reduce 

or eliminate the alienation, that rSp to reveal the "constructed" 

nature of what we take as social "reality." Administrators 

attempt to liberate and to emancipate individuals from the 

constraints of a wnrld which they all have labored to create. 

Administrators may aptly be thought of as "teachers" who help 

others to understand the human condition and to develop human 

potential. They transform relationships between and among people 

through reflection and active invclvement in shared activities. 

Neither the "administrator" role nor the person Is clearly 

distinct from others in the organization. Administration and the 
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conduct of dally life are reciprocal activities. 

Insofar as these paradigms generate or Imply alternative 
notions of a dm I n I s t r a t i on , differences may be Identified in the 
knowledge on which administrative practice might be based*^^ 
Some implications may then be Inferred for the substance and 
process of administrator education* These ideas are summarized 
in Figure 2 , 

A dm i n i_s^ rat i ve Know ledge and Educat Ion 

Within the functionalist perspectlvep administrators must 
have expertise In the science of management. Ideally, they 
should be knowledgeable about the universal truths which govern 
the operation of organizations and should be able to model the 
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organization in order to predict the co- nsequen c e s of alternative 
courses of action- Administrators i nhabit a stati stical and 
probabillstie domaini they must be able to engage in social 
engineering In order to achieve given ^nds. Clearly, the source 
of this knowledge is the study cf the science of adrtt inistration 
whiehp to a large extent, is based ^pon positivis tic ^oeial 
science* Both the theorist and the pr Petitioner ar© confronted 
by the challenge of applying this kn— owlidge to pra ^tice. In 
order to acquire the necessary knowladg mi pre^sarvice preparation 
and periodic Inservlce education are required* T lie logical 
setting for this training Is an educa clonal institut Ion within 

which "banked" knowledge rs t r a nsrn ! ted , usually through a 
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didactic process* 

Administrators within the 1 ntarpr^s 1 1 ve paradigm isaie their 
practiee on a definition of knowlid^ge which emphsilies the 
development of understanding. The ujndirstand i ng comes from 
having an empathy for others and frorD knowing Intuitively and 
through thoughtful reflection how otl — leri make sansa of their 
experience. At best* only the process for e^^arailning how 

organizations are given form, not how ir^d what organizations are 
in an objective sense, can be Uir— ned. C o n s e q iJ« nt 1 y , the 

education of the administrator shoi fid be orlentad toward 

approaches for developing an under stancd I ng of how o f g an! la t i on s 
come into being and are sustained* Th& ability to interpret how 
meanings are developed through negpfclition and communicated 
through symbols are particularly Important. Adm 1 n I s tr^ ators can 
become educated through experience in $ v^ide variety settings. 
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both admlnistrat ?ve and non-administrativ^e, both Institutional 



and field. Intensive intiraction with others 



s necessBry; some 



insights can a 1 so cemefrom angagement with the arts and the 
humanities. B ecominfl (ducated as a n administrator is a 

lifelong process . The importance of per aonal characteristics 
which are difficu It to I eern suggests tha t selection may be more 
significant than "training" in the process of determining who 
becomes an administrator. Of course, the challenge then shifts 
to identifying s 1 tua 1 1 onaily appropriate selection criteria and 
sustaining a r^asonab I ileve 1 of reflective engagement in the 
activities of administering. 

From the radical s t ryctu r a 1 1 s t perspective, administrators 
need to have unda ritind i ng of organizations In their 

ko 

historical and social context. m part? cular, they need to 

have the per s pee t I ve o f the opp r e s s e d a ni not of the dominant 
class. Their actl ons mustreflect a sense of solidarity with the 
dominated. Admirt istratorE must sustain u n ability to critique 
the contemporary social order and must understand the theory of 
how fundamental structurii change can be brought about. In 
order to achieve tails und.rita nd I ng , a sturdy of political theory 
is essential. Studies ofiocial and econotriic theory will have 
politir^.l overtones. in thi sense that they will be critical and 
oriented toward cf-,anfle. Administrator education will take place 
largely within social settings and alternative or anti- 
institutional contexts. The learning process would probably 
involve work exper- fence, itud y and r e f 1 ec t 1 on . The period of 
education would p,-obably bilifeleng but may be intermittent. 

The knowledge base for admlnlstratj on in the radical 



humanist par adFgm rests on the concept of praxis on the 

melding of theory and practice. Knowledge is personal, 

particular an d grounded In the concrete; It is understood to be 
the result of critical and dialectical processes. An 

understanding of how social life can be transformed through 
changes In consciousness is particularly important. Learning can 
be largely „ e 1 f - d i r e c t e d and grounded in reflection about 
practice. Although disciplines such as philosophy and theology 
can be part of the formal education, the orientation would be 
interdiseipl ir— lary or an t I -d i se I p I I na r y and grounded in lif 
itself. A h=3Uman-centerBd approach would be based broadly In 
huitian ej<perlerace and the interpretation of that experionce. The 
essence of t^he education of the administrator can best be 
captured by ztt m notion that "living Is learning." 

Conclusion 

The anal ysis In which we have Just engaged speaks to both 
the form and t lie substance of administrator preparation. Insofar 
as the form Is concerned, formal Izad preservlce training or 
preparation em-«rges most clearly within a functionalist paradigm. 
Although the other paradigms accommodate various forms of 
education. th« emphasis on a formalized program preceding the 
practice of a disi i n i s t r a t I on seems to be reduced. Study following 
r para I 1 e 1 ir—ig practice Is readily compatible with the 
alternative pai— adigms. Insofar as these paradigms reflect views 
of the world in which administrators find themselves, they 
support altei—nativa approaches to becoming educated as an 
administrator. The perspective speaks against a narrow 
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conception of adm i n i s tra ter education which is grounded In a 
particular approach. Instead, the alternatives suggeBt various 
possibilities for the preparation of educational administrators. 
In addition, they offer suBgostlons as to how un 1 ve r s i t y - ba s ed 
programs might become enriched. not just by incorporating 
alternative paradigmatic perspectives, but also by following 
through with the implications which those perspectives hold for 
educating administrators. 

We return to our questions about the state of administrator 
preparation In Canada. The analysis presented In this paper 
suggests no great cause for alarm in the slow pace at which the 
study of administration has been adopted as a prerequisite for 
appointment as an administrator. On the contrary, the analysis 
suggests that administrator preparation policy may hav6 been 
followino the "right" path. Perhaps some collective wisdom may 
be in operation! perhaps theory has lagged behind practice. 
Regardless of the reasbns. those responsible for educational 
administration programs might be well-advised to clarify their 
intentions and to design programs In accordance with the 
distinctive characteristic of the social context rather than to 
assume that there are u n i ve r s a 1 I s t i c forces at work which dictate 
the particular form and nature of administrator education. 
Perhaps relevance of administrator education programs to the 
cultural and historical context should be more compelling than 
adherence to a particular professional Ideology. 
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may have resulted from the need to compress the discussion. 

• J^' -I^S °' "dmlnistration as a "techonology of control" 

.5 described and critiqued effectively in R. Bates, Educationa l 
Administration aiid the Management of Knowledge . ESA8i*l Theory and 
Practice in Educational Administration (Victoria: Deakin 
University Press. I983). ueaKin 
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An interpretfve apprQach to understanding organizations 
is central to the alternative proposed by Greenfield In his 
various papers. See, for example, his "Theory about 

Organ j zat i ons I A New Perspective and its Implications for 
SchoolE"; also, T. Greenfield, "Leaders and SehooUj 

Willfulness and Nonnatural Order In Organizations,'^ in Leadership 
and Orqanl Eat iona 1 Culture . T. J, Serglovannl and J, E, Corbally; 
eds . ( Ch i cagQ I University of Mllnols Press, 198^*), pp, U2-169. 

35. For eontrasting views about the potential contributiQn of 
a radical structuralist approach to studying educational 
administration see R, Bates, "A Marxist Theory of Educational 
Administration?" (Paper presented at the A n nua 1 Me e t I n g of the 
American Educational Research Association. Chicago, March-April, 
1985; and D. J. Willower, "Marxian Critical Theory and 
Educational Administration- A Criticism," (Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago, March-April, 1985). See, also J. K, Benson, 
'Organ 1 zat Ions i A Dialectical View." Adm i n 1 s t r a t 1 ve Science 
Ouar ter 1 y 22( March 1977): 1-21. ' ^ ~~ ^ 

36* The distinction between radical structuralist and radical 
humanist critiques of mainstream theorizing in educational 
administration Is not always clear to us = there seems to be a 
blurring of the two perspectives. Although a clearly radical 
humanist perspective remains to ba articulated, some important 
pioneering work was reported a decade ago in C. Deblois, "An 
Emerging Model of Organization Based on the Literature of 
Liberation" (Dnctoral dissertation. University of Alberta, 1976). 

37- The difficulties which uncertainties about the knowledge 
base for administrative practice create for preparation programs 
usuaMy surface in discussions about the nature of such programs. 
See, for example, J. Hills, "Critical Issues In the Preparation 
of Educational Administrators in North America," In Farquhar and 
Housego, Canadian and Compar at i ve Eduea t I ona 1 Administration 

PP- 224-235; and. M. G. Hughes, "Critical Issues In the 
Preparation of Educational Administrators in Britain," in 
Farquhar and Housego, pp, 236-2^4. 

38, The limitations of mainstream approaches to educating or 
preparing educational administrators have been discussed 
thoroughly by T, B. Greenfield. See, for example, his "Can 
Science Guide the Administrator's Hand? A Critique of the tNew 
Movement' Ideology in Educational Administration" (Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society for the 
Study of Education, Unlversite du Quebec a Montreal, June, I980); 
also, T. B. Greenfield, " Research in Educational Administration 
in the United States and Canadai An Overview and a Critique," 
Educational Administration 8,l(Winter 1980)i 207-245, 
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39* Indeed. in the views of some scholars the n ga g emer— i t 
with the humanities should be central to the study of 
administration. The ease for the centrality of philosoph! 
analyses has been made effectively in C. Hodgkinson, Towards 
Philosophy of A dm i n i s t r a t i o n f 0 x f o r d * Blackwell, 1278 ) i and^ C 
Hodgkinson, The P h i 1 o s o p h v o f Leadersh i p f Oxford;" Blackwel^ 1 
1 J83 ) * 
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^0. The basis for developing these u n ders t and i n g s 
reflected in the content of P, Watkini. C lass. Control , 
Contestation j_n Educa t i ona 1 Or gan i za t i ons . ESa8Ii1 Theory nd 
Practice in Educational A dm i n i s t r a t i on (Victoria: Deak in 
University Presst 1983). 
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^1- The concept of praxis, which Is a key aspect of critic 
theory* appears to be grounded In both the radical structurali 
and the radical humanist perspectives, A 1 t h ou gh pr a x 1 s may be 
the major theme in a critical analysis, an u n de ritand 1 ng of t h 
concept may be taken for granted as In W. P, Festerp " T 
Changing Adm I n i s t r a tor i Developing Managerial Praxis »* 

Educational Theory SOplCWInter 1980)i 11^23. For a view on t e 
possibility of praxis in another setting see R, B. Denhardt a d 
Denhardt, "Public Administration and thi Critique «f 
Domination," Administration and Soc i e tv Ilpl(May 1579 ) i I07-12«. 
The r ef 1 ec t i on- i n-ac t I on pe r s pec t i ve " a 1 so would seem to fce 
relevant; see, for examplep T. J. Sergiovanni, "Landscapes 
Mindscapes, and Reflective Practice In Supervision." Journa I of 
Cur r I cu 1 urn and Super v I s I on l,l(Fall 1985)i 5=17* " ' ' ^ " 

|#2, The view of administrator preparation ai"trainlng f=»r 
life" has been developed effectively In T, B- Greinfleld, **Tt-ne 
Man Who Comes Back through the Door In the Wail; Discovering 
Truth, Discovering Self, Discovering Organizations," Educatio nal 
Administr ation Quarterly 16,3(FalI 1980)i 26=59. ^ ^ " 

Support for this view Is implicit in M. Holmes. "TNae 
Revival of Traditional Thought and Its Effects on Educational 
Administrations The Case of Decision Making" ( Pa par pr es en t ed at 
the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society for the Study c^ f 
Education, Unlverslte de Montreal, June I985)* 
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